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A BOND STREET MYSTERY. 


‘‘On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Pet- 
HAM-PooP was seen shopping in Bond 
Street.”’ 

This is not, as may at first sight be 





assumed, the opening sentence of a 
detective story. No tale of sudden 
and mysterious disappearance fol- 





in Bond Street—a case for the 
8.P.R.? 

Or—stay!—is the sentence, s0 
baffling in its lack of human interest, 
the first line of a Limerick that has 
got astray from one of the advertise- 
ment columns? Certainly it has the 
graceful scansion, the easy, insouciant 
handling of metre that distinguish 





YOUR DAILY HEALTH. 

By M. A. RippLemerge (Oxon). 

The Limerick Stoop.—A very pre- 
valent curvature of the dorsal ver- 
tebre, contracted from undue work 
of a sedentary nature. It is best 
cured by sleeping under the mattress. 

The Diabolo Crick.—Use a 6-lb. 





|lows. It is the 
| beginning, _mid- 
idle, and end of 
| the whole story. 
|‘ Mrs. PELHAM- 
| Poop was seen 
shopping in Bond 
Street. Finis.”’ 
| Murders are 
done o’nights 
|_the Yankee 
| Railway Market 
is restless, and 
|—Mrs. PELHAM- 
|PooP goes a- 
shopping. The 
| Largest Circula- 
tion Earth 
gives __ publicity 
| to each of these 
| matters. There 
| must, therefore, 
| be some special 
| significance, not 
| immediately . ap- 
|parent, in the 
meagre report of 
| Mrs. PELHAM- 
| Poor’s afternoon 
| activity. 
| Does it mean 
'that Mrs. | Pet- 
|HAM- Poop’s 
credit is notori- 
ously exhausted 
(not that I have 
ever heard. of her 
before), and. yet, 
in despite of 
|this, she was 
seen shopping 
in an expensive 
quarter of Lon- 


on 














Png ngewe afte ime - >. 


iron spindle. 
The _ effort of 
causing this to 
rotate will 
counteract the 
upward gape in- 
duced by await- 
ing its return 
from the clouds. 
It should on no 
account be ap- 
plied to chil- 


blains. 


Stiffening of the 
Hair.—This com- 
plaint is the re- 
sult either of a 
sudden shock or 
a general lower- 
ing of the vitality, 
| and the need of 
a good tonic is 
indicated. Tron 
is the best, 
preferably a kit- 
chen one, which 
should be well 
heated and 
passed several 

| times slowly over 
--\|the affected 
1 | locality. 





Falling Under- 
neath a Motor- 
bus.—The golden 
rule here is not 
to lose your head. 
To avoid this 
consider whether 
your neck lies in 
the probable 











in Bond Street!’’ Or, again, if her 
failing is kleptomania, it might read 
thus:—‘‘ Mrs. Petuam-Poop was 
seen shopping (?) in Bond Street.’’ 

As it stands, the sentence is un- 


satisfying. It is uncharacteristically 
} reticent. There is some mystery 
about it. 


Does it mean that Mrs. Penam- 
Poop is known, as a matter of plain 
fact, to be away canoeing on Lake 
Titicaca, and yet. was seen shopping 





don? But then | sateation Army Lass. “GivE IT BACK TO THE LITTLE CHAP, YOU GREAT BULLY !” | route of any of 
it should have Urchin. “I won't. 'E’s ‘aD ‘arr.” 8S. A. L. “Tuat pogsn’? Matrer. Give iT Back.” the wheels, and 
been printed | Orchin. “Wet, I'LL GIVE "Iu ANUDER QUARTER.” if so, shift it 
thus: — ‘‘ Mrs. | ¢ 4. L. “No. Ivit’s HIS, GIVE HIM THE LoT. (T'o smaller boy.) Waar 1s IT He's Got, sonny?” slightly to one 
PELHAM-PooP was | Small Boy. “Boo! Boo! My oicarerre!” | side. 

seen shopping i — 





this class of literature :—‘‘ Mrs. 
PELHAM-Podp was seen shdpping in 
Bond Street.’* 

But then there are no rhyming 
words. 

It must, therefore, be accepted as 
news; and, depend upon it, there is 
a sensational story behind it, else 
why should it be offered in cold type 
to the million or two readers of the 
paper that publishes it? 

We await developments. 





The Seamy Side of the Bar. 


“The policeman found him in the 
company of some very undesirable 
people in Heckfield Place, a law 
quarter in Fulham.—Daily Mail. 





Court Intelligence. 


‘* Queen Victoria Eugénie carried 
an umbrella to keep off the rain.’’— 
Eastern Daily Press. 
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THE PRIVATE REFLECTIONS OF A 
PAGEANT KING. 
(As they occurred to him in the City last Saturday.) 
N.B.— Authenticity not guaranteed. 

On the move at last. Thought they 'd never get us 
off. My white mare quieter on the whole than I 
expected. Nothing like so jumpy as J] am. Wonder if 
} I look <‘ natural’’ and “* unstilted."’ If so, more than 
I can say for my right-hand man. Now I do call him 
stilted. 

Man on my right says, ‘‘ Hadn't I better talk to him, 
considering he’s my brother?’’ Tell him he must 
have mistaken me for some other fellow—haven't got 
a brother. 
EpWARD THE Seconp and he 's the Ear or Kent, we ‘re 
supposed to be brothers. He knows, because he 's taken 
the trouble to look it up in History. 

All right—I ‘ve no objection—only, brother or no 
brother, he 's no business to barge into me every other 
yard or so. He apologises. His gee is a bit out of 
hand just at starting. Seems to me it’s under the 
impression it’s been engaged to play a crab. And 
Kent's knee-cap has a jolly sharp edge to it! .... 

Kent reminds me I ought to be doing something. 
The Boss's instructions to us in Riding School were ‘‘ to 
notice crowd."’ Tell Kent I have. They're much as 
usual; some of ‘em would be none the worse for a 
wash, but nothing else to notice about ’em that 7 can 
see. He says, ‘Can't I try to believe myself the 
character 1'm supposed to be?”’ 

Fact is, I'm a bit foggy about old Epwarp rune 
Seconp. Wish now 1 'd found time to mug him up. Ask 
Kent what became of me. According to him, I was mur- 
dered in Berkeley Castle. Ask if any of these Baron-chaps 
in the procession had a hand in killing me? He says 
Mortimer had for one—and probably others. Then 
oughtn’t I to try to look gloomy and suspicious, or some- 
thing? Kent says no—I’m not supposed to know yet. 
‘* Have | forgotten my orders already?’’ My line is to 
be cheery and genial—kiss my hand to any pretty girl in 
crowd I happen to see—and so on. All very well—and 
I did it right enough at rehearsal in the Riding School. 
Still, in the open-air—before everybody, in cold blood, 
so to speak—well, it's different, somehow. Don’t feel 
up to it just yet... . 

Kent keeps on telling.me to buck up. The very 
next pretty girl I see, I really will .7.. Now that 
just shows you! They couldn't be fools enough to sup- 
pose I should blow a kiss to a bobby! London crowd's 
idea of humour simply rotten ! 

Must try some other way of bucking up. Give order 
to draw swords and shout, taking time from me. 
‘* Hooray—hooray—hooray!’’ .... Kent nudges me, 
horrified. Reminds me of what the Guv’nor said in 
Riding School. People didn't hooray in our time. 
What I ought to have said was, *‘ Hai! hai! hai! ”’ 

I know—I know. But it does seem such a silly 
remark—unless you ‘re on a fire-engine. And they ‘re 
ready enough to chip us as it is, without our asking 


There is a pretty girl—a ripper—I think I ‘Il risk it. 

. . It reached her all right—and she-ought to have 
curtsied, instead of passing a remark which proved at 
all events that, whatever she might be, she was no lady. 
Fact is, the crowd want rehearsing more than we do, 
if this sort of thing is ever to be anything like a ‘‘ go.”’ 
And they ought to be in fancy dress, too. Then they 
wouldn’t have the unfair advantage they do over us. 


He says what he means is that, as I’m’ 





Guv'nor mistaken for once in telling us to notice the 
people. Not good enough! ... . 

Kent (who has at last got his mount to go straight) 
at me again! Says Parker’s orders were that we should 
‘tell one another stories and laugh together all the 
time '’—which we're not. Suggests that, as I'm the 
King, I ought to set the example. Hanged if I do! 
I've something else to think of just now than being 
amusing. Besides, it’s their business to amuse me— 
if they can. 

Kent says he ’s prepared himself—spent several hours 
in British Museum consulting fourteenth-century jest 
books on purpose to be correct. Conscientious chap, 
Kent. His anecdotes may be of the period, but they 're 
not funny. Even he admits that they have more point 
in print. Hasn’t he anything a bit more modern? He 
says he knows rather a good story about a ‘bus- 
conductor who hadn't any sense of humour—but he 
can’t tell it in chain-mail, because it would be so out 
of keeping. It doesn’t matter, because I’ve heard it. 
Getting fed up with Kent. After all, not much point in 
being a King, even in a pageant, if you can’t choose 
your own company. Tell him to fall behind and send 
up GAVESTON. ... 

GAVESTON very sorry, but says that, with the Heads- 
man riding close behind him, he feels it would be hardly 
the thing—not quite in the character, if I see his mean- 
ing—for him to be telling me funny stories. Besides, 
he doesn’t know any. I suppose it would be no use 
calling on the Headsman. 

Order up a file of odd Barons. .. . 

The new pair are either Lancaster and PeMBRokE, 
or else WarRWIcK and DespeNser—they aren’t over clear 
about that themselves, and it wouldn't signify so long 
as their stories were good. But, as I can’t help telling 
them plainly, I’ve come across a few whiskered chest- 
nuts in my time, but compared to theirs——! Warwick 
says they ‘re only obeying their instructions, which were 
** to remember all the old jokes and stories they could.”’ 
They ‘re doing their best-—and the least I can do is to 
laugh. Explain that I'd do anything to oblige them— 
but as I’ve never been on the stage I can’t laugh— 
especially when I ’m riding in a procession—unless I see 
scmething to laugh at. Despenser (if it is Despenser) 
says in that case 1 ‘ve only to look in the shop windows. 
Don’t notice this, because I can see it is merely temper 
on his part—he can’t get over my calling his stories 
chestnuts. Probably thought they were the latest 
things out. ; 

I hear a laugh from the rear-ranks, so somebody must 
be being funny. Pass the word for him to come up 
on my right, whoever he is. He ’s a Baron, of sorts, but 
doesn’t know what of. Ask him what was the joke. 
He says, rather sheepishly, ‘Oh, nothing particular— 
only a story he ’d heard the other day in a saloon-bar.”’ 
Well, let ’s have it. He says, “‘ Some people might 
think it a bit near the knuckle’’.... A bit near!! 
And such a devilish dull knuckle when you _ get 
to it! Baron, of sorts, says he’s one or two others 
very nearly as smart. No, I won't trouble him. As I 
put it to him, it’s not that I mind—but this white 
mare I’m on is very nearly thoroughbred. And if the 
crowd saw me roaring with laughter and her turning 
deep pink all over—well, it would rather give the show 
away! Rather a neat rebuke, that; quiet, but kingly— 
and it’s shut him up. He’s dropped back to the rear 
without another word. . . 

They ‘ve all left me to ride ahead by myself now. | 
don’t care. I can always blow kisses. And I'm get- 
Not to the crowd, 


ting to blow them better now. 
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ry villages, a Conference is to be held, on November 14 
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(See article on page 347.) } 
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TAKING THEIR PLEASURE SERIOUSLY. 


It IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN THAT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF SuRBITON. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE Raittway DisPuTe was THIS INGENIOUS INVENTION 


HE SUGGESTED THAT THE PUBLIC SHOULD TAKE OVER THE RAILWAYS AND WORK THEM ITSELF, 








though—only to people in balconies. And even they, 
I’m afraid, only think it beastly cheek of me. Either 
they glare or else look another way. They can’t enter 
into the spirit of the thing. They haven't been edu- 
cated up to it yet. Why, that girl up there actually 
blew a kiss back to me—nice manners, to her Sovereign ! 
And such a downright plain girl, too! Shan’t blow 
any more kisses—arm getting tired... . 

A block. Crowd beginning to get on mare’s nerves. 
Steady, old girl! They ’d like to see me take a toss— 
but we're not going to oblige "em .... On we go 
again. 1’d give something for a Scotch-and-soda! .. . 
Law Courts in sight at last! Hooray-hooray!—I mean 
Hai! hai! hai! ”’ F. A. 








““COME, LASSES AND LADS!”’ 
AMONG many movements that have for their excellent 


object a return to the land and the cultivation of old 


simplicities, none wears a more inviting mien than that 
which originated with the Espérance Club for Working 
Girls some two or three years ago, and has by this time 
attained to such a stature that a public Conference is to 


|be held at the Goupil Gallery on November 14 to 


consider the steps by which it might be, if not exactly 
nationalised, at any rate organised to the full. We refer 
to the revival of Folksongs, Games, and Morris Dances, 


| which, under the direction of Miss Neat and Mr. H. C. 








MacItwatng, of the Espérance Club, and Mr. Ceci 
Suarp, the musician, has led to several charming per- 
formances at the Queen’s Hall, where such enthusiasm 
was enkindled that, through the generosity of certain of 
the audience, in many villages of England at this 
moment teachers are at work instructing the children in 
the steps of those delightful measures to which our 


ancestors danced when England was merrie, and train- 
ing their young voices to sing the old unsophisticated 
country songs, in which every note is as pure and clear 
as a drop of dew. In this way the Espérance Club, 
through the public spirit of a few individuals who love 
the past, has become a missionary centre to spread hap- 
piness and fun and melody east and west and north and 
south. But the Club is small and its exertions are 
limited, and hence this Conference for the search of a 
practical way to increase the number of teachers, and 
so give the songs and dances a wider and wider and 
wider recognition, until all England is dancing and sing- 
ing once more, and once more is merrie. Mr. Punch 
wishes the Conference success with all his heart. 





The down-trodden Sex. 


“‘ Evidence was given that the woman, which was 
attached to a mail cart at the village in question, was 
in a weak and exhausted condition and was lame on 
the near fore leg, also the near hind leg.’’—Nottingham 
Evening News. 





The Man in the Street. 


“* Baroness Orczy has a new romance in hand, which 
will be published early next year. It is to bear the title 
of ‘ Beau Brocade,’ which is the name of a ‘ gentleman 
in the road.’’’—Yorkshire Evening Post. 





“TI have been a lamplighter for 26 years, and I have never used any 
other matches than yours, as I have always found them to burn better 
and longer than any other matches.” —Advt. 


We should have preferred a testimonial from # man 
who had used some other. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue value of the resolutions passed 
at the recent Peace Conference may 
be gauged by the fact that Mr. 
Hearst's attack on this country was 
preceded by no forma! declaration of 
war. 


* * 

* 
We understand that our new 
Dreadnought, which was only to 


be laid down if the Hague Con- 
ference proved a failure, will, by way 
of compliment, be named H.M.5S. 
Peace. 

*.* 

The Prince or Asturias is said to 
have been much gratified at the in- 
terest shown in him, during his stay 
at Kensington Palace, by ladies and 
gentlemen of his own age. When- 
ever he appeared in public he was 
received with loud squalls. 

+ * 

The second trial of Mr. Taaw will, 
it is stated, abound in sensational 
features. This is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary if the trial is to be 
a popular success—as to which there 
is some doubt, rival functions of a 
like nature being very prevalent just 
now. 

** 
* 

It is good news that the giant 
Cunarders Lusitania and Mauretania 
are henceforth to carry the bulk of 
the American mails. It will now be 
possible to send longer letters. 

* * 


* 
The fact that two ships were ar- 
rested last week at the instance of a 





Socialism,’’ writes the angry secre- 

tary of an Irish Society, ‘* but it cer- 

tainly is not true of Co-operation.’* 
** 


There will be forty Princes of the 
blood at the wedding of Princess 
LovisE oF ORLEANS to PRINCE 
CHARLES oF Bovurson, and it is con- 
sidered probable that, if a resolution 
against Socialism were proposed on 
this occasion, it would be carried. 

** 

Messrs. MACMILLAN are publishing 
next year a book on modern Egypt 
by the late British Agent. Suggested 
title: —‘* Egypt: a Cromergraph.”’ 

* * 


Is the manly type of burglar dying 
out in this effeminate age? We trust 
not, but we note that some house- 
breakers who entered a well-known 
confectionery establishment in the 
Strand the other night spent some 
of their time in consuming a quan- 
tity of chocolate, cream buns, and 
assorted cakes. 

+ * 

A labourer in an advanced state 
of intoxication was discovered last 
week on the steps of the Acton Police 
Station. This remarkable example 
of instinct is only equalled by the 
incident of the dog suffering from a 
broken leg who dragged himself to a 
hospital. 

** 

Several Suffragettes were present 
at the Curio dinner given by the 
Lyceum Club last week. 

* * 


According to a Washington 


firm of shipbuilders on account of|(U.S.A.) food expert, an egg does 
money owing to the latter has sur-| not turn bad until it is at least seven 


prised many persons, who did not 
think that such a proceeding was pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact it is not 
at all an uncommon thing for a ship 
to find herself in the dock. 

** 

i +. 

Now that the two halves of the 
Suevic have been successfully joined 
together it is suggested that, when 
she is relaunched, a wedding cere- 
mony shall take the place of the 
usual christening. 

** 
* . 

Apparently our recent suggestion 
that theatrical entertainments might 
be provided in railway trains as well 
as on Atlantic liners is about to be 
adepted by one of our most enter- 
prising companies, for The Daily 
Mail announces ‘* Penny Stages on 
the Twopenny Tube.”’ 

** 


Members of Co-operative Societies 
are indignant at Mr. Purp 
SNOWDEN'sS statement that ‘‘ Social- 
ism and Co-operation are twin- 
brothers.’" ‘‘It may be true of 





years old. We guess, then, that 
some of them, like children, are born 
old. 
°° 
A great opportunity of raising still 
more money for the Cripples’ Fund 
was let slip by the Civic Authorities. 
We hear that many wealthy Ameri- 
eans would have been willing to pay 
fabulous sums for the privilege of 
being allowed to impersonate a 
sritish King in the Lord Mayor's 
Show. 
+7 
The Mayor of Wimbledon is 
greatly perturbed at the report that 
the L.C.C. contemplates the absorp- 
tion of a number of boroughs at pre- 
sent outside its scope. ‘* Where are 
they going to stop?” he asks. 
“Why not extend the London 
County Council boundaries to the 
sea?’’ Aye, why not? They have 
the boats. 
* + 
The liner Victoria, which left 
Liverpool for New York the other 





day, is taking out 3,000 canaries and 
other songbirds. The sight of the 
little mites with their heads through 
portholes, suffering all the horrors of 
mal-de-mer, must be a very painful 
one. 

** 

For the only other news of import- 
ance this week we are indebted to 
The Daily Express. Mr. Joun WADE, 
of Whitby, has just picked in his gar- 
den three pounds of raspberries, which 
he intends to preserve until Christ- 
mas Day. May we be permitted to 
say that we admire Mr. Jonn Wabe's 
iron resolution ? 





THE B.A. AT WORK. 

Being an imaginary extension, wholly without 
prejudice, of the following advertisement 
from a morning paper :— 

O DEBUTANTES. Lady B.A. (London 
Honours) desires PUPILS in Literature ; 

she gives instruction in all conversational 
topics of current interest, plays, books, poetry, 

&c. No lady is educated in these days unless 

thoroughly versed in literature, and able to 

apply it in conversation.—Address, B.A., &c., 


Bayswater. 
Tue B.A. log. 


We will turn this afternoon to 
Literature, in which, as my advertise- 
ment states, one must be thoroughly 
versed in order to be considered edu- 
cated. We will begin with Mrs. 
Humpury Warp, whose novels are 
almost the only ones written by a 
living woman which it is absolutely 
necessary to read or to know some- 
thing of. Of Miss Core, on the 
contrary, it is permissible to know 
nothing, however much you may 
care for her stories in the privacy of 
your boudoir. Indeed, it is perhaps 
better that you should disclaim any 
knowledge of this authoress, in spite 
of her popularity and her remarkable 
gifts. Perhaps your best attitude is 
one of amused aloofness. ‘‘ Ah, 
yes,’” you may say, when a partner 
is so ill-advised as to mention her 
latest work—‘‘ ah, yes, I have seen 
her name on title-pages, I think.’’ 
Then add: ‘‘Was not she the 
favourite authoress of QUEEN VICc- 
roriA?’’—this with a merry little 
laugh, not in the least disloyal, but 
as an indication that, after all, great 
rulers of Empire may not necessarily 
be good judges of literature, and in- 
deed are forgivable when they err in 
that direction. 

If by any chance your partner is 
an enthusiast for the lady, and goes 
on to defend her, you may remark 
genially that you are always fright- 
ened of numbers, and to read in @ 
crowd ruins all your pleasure. 

Very much the same kind of 
temper I would recommend with re- 
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spect to Mr. Haut Carne, who is of 
course banal through and through. 
It is now very much the thing to 
greet his name with a chuckle of 
amusement. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ you may 
say in this connection, ‘‘ wasn’t it 
he of whom someone said that he 
always wrote at the top of his voice? *’ 
‘‘ Someone ’’ iS wisest when speak- 
ing to the ordinary person; but if 
your partner seems to be more ad- 
vanced say ‘* poor Oscar.”’ 

But to return to Mrs. Humpnry 
Warp. It is well to have a few ad- 
jectives ready for reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do you think of her?’’ 
or ‘* Why do you like her?’’ Use- 
ful phrases will be ‘* More like 
GeorGE Exviot than Jane Austen, I 
always think;’’ and ‘* Such a won- 
derful gift for what one might call 
intellectual emotion.’’ And “‘ Of 
course one could wish sometimes 
that her characters had a_brisker 
pulse; but, after all, so much of life 
is equable, is it not?’’ These three 
sentences should carry you through 
safely enough. 

Before I pass on to deal with 
other novelists—for, of course, litera- 
ture in our sense of the word 
means little but fiction—I would 
point out to you how necessary it 
is at the outset to decide which 
class of literary talkers you wish to 
join—those who claim to have read 
everything, or those who tell the 
truth. Both are right enough; but 
to claim to have read all is a pose 
that requires rather a deal of skill to 
keep it up. ‘The compensation of 
course is in your brilliant reputation. 

To those of you who choose to 
affect to know all I can offer some 
useful advice. Take in the literary 
papers and those papers that have 
good literary pages, such as The 
Telegraph on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and The Times and The Post on 
Thursdays. Read the reviews care- 
fully. It will take half an hour a 
|morning, but it will be time well 
|spent. From each review you will 
| take away some trifling but signifi- 
cant fact, which will save, if it does 
| not increase, your reputation during 
| the day. But if you have missed 
|the review altogether and, having 
| admitted that you have read a book 
| that you have never seen, are at 
a loss over an allusion to it, you 
should hold your head for a 
moment in a puzzled way, and then 
implore your partner to remind you 
of the plot, as you have such a shock- 
ing memory. Most men are so keen 
to be listened to that he will make 
it very easy for you; but if he is a 
bad talker yet a severe cross-ex- 
aminer you had better let something 
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Ellen (the Nurse, to little girl of siz, who is supposed to have an afternoon sleep ev ery day). 
“Nancy, YOU ARE A NAUGHTY LITTLE GIRL NOT TO HAVE GONE TO SLEEP THIS AFTERNOON ! 


Nancy (reproachfully). “Evcen! Even! 


Dow’? YOU REMEMBER THE THRES TIMES YOU 


LOOKED OVER THE SCREEN, AND 1 was FAST ASLEEP?” 








that he says remind you of some- 
thing else, and turn the subject. Of 
course a mischievous, suspicious 
man could no doubt catch you out 
at once; but these men are rare, 
and you would probably be clever 
enough to see a danger-signal, and 
act accordingly. 

I may close this lecture with a few 
general remarks which you will find 
useful. Thus: 

‘‘What a pity that Harpy now 
writes so little.’’ 





** One could wish that CuEesTeRTON 
was not quite so brilliant. If only 
he were less clever he might be so 
good.”’ 

‘“‘A great deal of nonsense is 
talked about Merepitn’s obscurity.”’ 

‘1 wish that Me, Hewett would 
return to his earlier manner.”’ 

‘Few recent stories have 60 
moved me as The Garden of 
Allah.”’ 

“I tried Three Weeks, but it was 
too silly.’’ 
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|a red-haired woman in it with violet eyes and an ivory 
A PLEA FOR THE CENSOR. 'skin who upsets everybody's apple-cart? Then you can 
(Telepathically contributed.) get it taken on by the Unconventional Play Society for 
I pipn'r sign the manifesto of the dramatic authors the Ibsen Theatre, because they know the Censor won’t 
against the Censor. I had no particular objection to pass it. Then the Censor refuses it; you get it written 
the manifesto. It was all right as a manifesto—beauti-| up in the papers’’ (I’ve got plenty of friends in that 
fully written, very tender, very appealing, and all that. line of business and I do a bit in it myself), ‘* and then 
There was a kind of haughty resentful dignity about it you publish the play, and it sells like hot cakes, and 
that was particularly fine, but, on the whole, I couldn’t there you are.” : 
put my name to it. A good many — have noticed I rattled it off in no time. I never knew how easy 
thet I didn't sign it, and they want to know the reason it was till tried. I put some artists in it, with a doctor 
why. They expected me to sign it, because, as they | or two to set them off; there was a family solicitor who 
say, my case is ‘‘ one of the worst and most flagrant wes shocked by everybody, an absurd person ; there were 
instances of the irresponsible and mischievous stupidity two wives who were always in the wrong rooms with the 
which characterises the Censor in the discharge of his| wrong men; and there was the red-haired woman with 
ridiculous duties.’ the ivory complexion. There wasn’t a hitch in the 
Well, the fact is I’m a family man (it isn’t generally whole business from start to finish. The U.P.S. 
known), and, as my expenses don’t get any smaller, I'm | accepted the play and made “‘ elaborate preparations 





not going to quarrel with the only man who has done 


for staging it as it deserved.’’ The paragraphs got into 





me a good turn on a large 


scale. ‘*My father,’’ 
said an aged eight-year- 
old boy to me once, “is 


about the worst man alive, 
but I’m going to keep 
friends with him, because 
he gives me my bones.”’ 
You may call the Censor 
what you like, and I'll 
agree with you, but I 
won't quarrel with him in 
public. It’s owing to 
him that I’ve got a flat in 
Piccadilly and a 40-h.p. 
motor-car. 

It all happened about 
two years ago. I had 
written lots of plays be- 
fore that—simple, domes- 
tic things, with a strong 
family interest, in which 
everybody was all right for 
morals, except the occa- 
sional bad character who 
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all the papers, and then, of 
course, the Censor said he 
wouldn’t have it. 

It happened two years 
ago, but I daresay you re- 
member all the indignant 
articles and letters asking 


for the Censor’s head. 
** Are we children,’’ said 
one article, ‘‘ that we 


should for ever be subject 
to this last relic of drama- 
tic Bumbledom? Here is 
a play, not merely power- 
ful and dramatic, but full 
of the most elevated 
lessons of true morality 
for all who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear. We 
defy anyone to read the 
scene in which Mrs. Dash- 
leigh ’’—this was the red- 
haired woman—*‘ appears 
in the remains of a tat- 








forged a will or said he 
didn’t care a d— for con- 
ventionality. However, he 





The Bear. “ ALLOW ME TO OFFER YOU ONE OF MY PROSPECTUSES. Now 
THAT THE SPEED OF LINERS HAS SO MUCH INCREASED, YOU WILL, PERHAPS, 
SEE THE ADVANTAGE OF INSURING@ AGAINST ACCIDENTS.” 


tered night-dress, with a 
crown of roses on her 
head, without a conviction 
of the essential tragedy of 








always repented in the end 
or got sent out to Australia after marrying the nurse 
who had brought him through the terrible wasting fever 
that wicked people are so liable to:—‘‘ Hush! do not 
wake him. He is now sleeping peacefully, for his con- 
science is at rest.’" You know the sort of thing. Two 
or three of these plays were accepted and acted. The 
Censor passed them all right—there was no reason why 
he shouldn't—and the critics gave them a kind word or 
two—all except The Times man, who said bread-and- 
butter was good enough in its way, but you could have 
too much of it, and for his part, after seeing one of 
my plays, he had an uncomfortable feeling of being 
plastered all over with bread-and-butter. Life as a human 
sandwich, he added, didn’t suit him. Funny, wasn’t 
it? The point for me, however, was that there was 
jolly little money in it. None of the plays had any- 
thing of a run, and at last the managers began to refuse 
them, and my wife said I should have to try something 
else, because the tradespeople were getting restive. It 
was just then that I got anidea. ‘* Why shouldn’t you,”’ 
I said to myself, ‘* write a real problem play, a scorcher, 
with some hot stuff about the relations of the sexes, and 


the most ordinary exist- 
ence and a resolve to do something to raise the tone 
of society from its present degraded level.’’ There 
| were lots of others like that. When the play was printed 
/everybody bought it and read it. It ran into ten editions 
ia three months, and I ’ve never looked back since. 

| No, I’m for the Censor. He made me, and I'll 
| stand by him to the very end. 


(Signed) Partincton Mopps. 





Journalistic Humility. 

| “* The Morning Leader.—Nearly 300,000 of the intel- 
ligent readers of Great Britain would not miss its 
Special Articles, its News, its Sport, its Finance, its 


Illustrations, its Serial, and its ‘ Sub Rosa.’ ’’—Advt. 


The Day’s Work. 
Diary of a Strenuous Life. 

** Miss Lena Ashwell, encouraged by the success of 
her flying matinée to Eastbourne, has now arranged to 
give similar representations of that remarkably success- 
ful play, Irene Wycherley, at Birmingham, Richmond, 








and Cardiff on Thursday.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
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Town Visitor (to small applicant for a holiday). ‘“ Wat 18 YouR FaTHER?” 
Small Applicant. “’E's me FATHER.” 


T. V. “ Yes; BUT WHaT Is HE?” 


T. V. “ Yes, ves. Bur wat 


8. A. “On! °E’s me srep-ratuer.” 
DOES HE DO? Doks HE SWEEP CHIMNEYS, OR DRIVE BUSES, OR WuaT?” 


S. A. (with dawning light of comprehension). “ O-o-w! No, '& atx’? DONE NOTHIN’ SINCE WE'VE ‘aD ‘im! 








WHAT IS MILK? 


Mix’ resembles whisky and bur- 
gundy in that sometimes it is what it 
professes to be, and sometimes it is 
not. 

What is one babe’s food is another 
babe’s poison. Both, more often 
than not, are termed milk. 

When mixed with water, milk is 





a criminal offence; when mixed with | 
soda-water it is an innocent refresh- | 
ment costing anything from two- 
pence to one shilling per glass. 

The milkman who brings the milk 
in the morning is described as early ; 
the son or brother who arrives home 
contemporaneously with the milk is 
called late, and other things. 

In colour nrilk is sometimes white, 
sometimes pale blue, and sometimes 
a deep yellow. White milk denotes 
an absence of a right proportion of 
cream; pale blue milk denotes the 
presence of an undue proportion of' 


Qeeeeees 


'spiration of the poet and the artist. 


|my pretty maid? would never have 


water; deen yellow milk denotes the ‘ dail de 

artifice of the chemist. Milk, to be POETS AND THE PRESS. 
properly enjoyed, should be drunk} Tue great success which has been 
with one’s eyes shut and one’s mind| achieved by the interesting book on 
a blank. Tasso and his Times, recently issued, 

Milk is the principal constituent of} has prompted the publishers to 
cheese. (For cheese, see any six-| arrange for a series of companion 
penny album of comic songs.) It is| volumes with the following arresting 
also largely used in bread-and-milk. | titles :— 

Milk is one of the sources of in-| Ariosto and his Answers. 
Boccaccio and his British Weekly. 
Chaucer and his Chums. 

Goethe and his Globe. 

Heine and his Home Chat. 
Lucretius and his Lancet 

Petrarch and his Pall Mall. 
Ronsard and his Rock. 

Sappho and her Spectator. 
Wordsworth and his Winning Post. 


But for the custom of using milk, 
that classic Where are you going to, 


been penned; but for the custom of 
milk-drinking the cow would have 
been as extinct in our forests as are 
the bear and the wild boar, and 
Sipney Cooper would have been un- 
known. 

There are other brands of milk. 
There is the milk of human kindness; 
there is also tinned milk. 





‘*Our Slack Youth.” 
‘Her infant son Joseph, aged 
The two years, was charged with wan- 


\former is too rare, the latter is too dering and not being under proper 


common. ‘control."’—Daily Telegraph. 
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A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. 


Seryean' (preparing squad for church parade). “Recruits! ‘Suux! Twos aS CAN READ WILL. FOLLOW THE REGLASHUNS. THOSE AS 
CAN'T READ WILL GO THROUGH THE REQUIS:TE MOTIONS, AS FOLLOws:—One! [ExtTenp LEFT ’aND ’oLpmva Prayer Boox. Two! Raisg RIGHT 


AND TO LEVEL oF MouTH. ‘THree! Morsten TuumB o’ RIGuT 'aND. Fotr! Tours nover Pace!” 


DOMESTIC DIGNITY. 

Miss Frances Low, in The Daily Chronicle, 
urges that men should make their own beds and 
perform those menial duties which no self- 
respecting person ought to be asked to do on 
their behalf j 
Wen CurtsTaBEL issues her fiat 

I know it is mine to obey; 

| ‘ve lived at her wish 
Upon lentils and fish, 

| ‘ve feasted on fourpence a day; 
I've fattened on cocoa-nut diet, 

I 've battened on bacon and beet, 

I've lunched very sparsely 
On cutlets of parsley, 

Though longing for hunks of red 

meat. 


The simple life I've led, 


Walked hatless down the 
Strand; 
I ‘ve also tried to sleep outside 


When far and wide the tom-cats 
cried ; 
It scarcely need be said 
That baccy has been banned, 
And wine taboo and whisky too 
At CHRISTABEL’s command. 




















But now my dimidium mei 
Has hit on another new plan: 
It is wrong, she explains, 
That our poor Mary JANES 
Should be set making beds for 1 
man. 
In future my darling will see I 
Each morning do out my own 
room, 
And as soon as I ‘ve taken 
My morsel of bacon 
She ‘Il pack me upstairs with a} 
broom. 


The towels I must change, 
Mop up the wash-hand stand; 
1 must prepare the bed to air, 
And dust with care each bedroom 
chair; 
The quilt I must arrange 
With light and loving hand, 
And tuck the sheet so smooth and 
neat 
At CHRISTABEL’S command. 


What though with my dust-pan and 


duster 
The minutes fly swifter than 





thought ? 


What though I’ve a shock 
When I glance at the clock 
And I see that my train-can’t -be 
caught ? 
What though I arrive in a fluster 
To find that my chief ’s- looking 
black ? 
What though courage fails me 
And terror assails me 
At thought of the possible sack ? 


What though my life be wrecked 
By ruin’s ruthless hand? 
What though I’m led with halt- 

ing tread 
And humbled head to beg my 
bread, 
If noble self-respect, 
And dignity as grand, 
Our Mary Jane may still retain 
At CHRISTABEL’s command. 





The Handyman Again. 

‘* WanTED, smart 6 o’clock man, 
as Foreman, Moulder, with about 20 
hands.’’—Advt. in The Mechanical 
World. 
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LLOYD THE LUBRICATOR. 


THERE ’S A SWEET LITTLE CHERUB THAT FLOATS UP ALOFT 
TO WATCH O’ER THE LIFE OF JOHN BULL. 
(With Mr. Punch’s compliments to Mr. Lioyp-Gronrce on his successful intervention in the late Railway Dispute.) 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


Sportsman from the Metropolis (who has just headed a fox). “I woxDER WOT FRIGHTENED ‘Im?” 








THE FOOTBALL STRIKE OF 
1908. 


[Professional football players are at present 

organising a Trade Union.] 

Sept. lst, 1908.—A representative 
meeting of professional players was 
held last night at the Aston Villa 
ground. Mr. Sreve Bioomer, who 
presided, related harrowing stories of 
the hardships suffered by players. He 
had known men compelled to work 
as much as 44 hours a week. (Cries 
of ‘‘Shame.”’) He had known a 
hard-working pluyer deprived of his 
income for a month, merely because 
he had absent-mindedly kicked a 
referee instead of the ball. (Loud 
groans.) The grievance of having to 
play extra half-hours in undecided 
Cup ties without additional remunera- 
tion was intolerable. He trusted they 
would adhere to the Programme of 
the Players’s Union, even if they 
closed every ground in England. 

The meeting voted unanimously 
for the Society’s Programme of : — 

(1) A maximum of an hour and a 
half’s work per week. 


match—pay at double rates for extra 
time in Cup ties. 

(3) Restriction of the power of 
referees. 

(4) The abolition of the “ blackleg.” 

(5) Recognition of the Union by 
Football Club Directors. 

(6) Provision of Public Houses for 
veteran players. 

In an interview with a Press repre- 
sentative, a leading member of the 
F.A. declared that under no circum- 
stances would the rulers of football 
recognise the Players’ Union. The 
Association was prepared for any 
emergency. The clubs had on their 
books the names of thousands of 
players who would do the work for 
nothing. He appealed specially to 
old players, whose benefits were 
nearly due, not to risk their future 
welfare at the bidding of Socialistic 
agitators, who would melt down the 
English Cup itself if they got hold 
of it. 

The President of the Board of 
Trade, when interviewed, declined to 
express any opinion on the merits of 
the controversy. _He said, however, 





(2) A minimum wage of £10 per 


that the Department was watching 


the progress of events with keen at- 
tention. The public might take it 
for granted that the dislocation of 
‘public: pleasure consequent on the 
cessation of League Football would 
be prevented. 

Sept. 8.—Sensation at Birming- 
ham. 

The 45,000 spectators at the Aston 
Villa and Sheffield United match had 
an unpleasant surprise yesterday. 
The teams before going on the field 
sent an ultimatum to their directors 
demanding recognition of the Society. 
On this request being refused they 
declined to play. In the emergency 
scratch teams of directors and man- 
agers were made up. Their appear- 
| ance on the ground was greeted with 
_eries of ‘* Blacklegs’’ and hoots of 
exécration. The reporters, led by 
that doyen of the Press box, ‘‘ Lines- 
'nran,’’ solemnly tore up their pads 
_and declined to report the matcb 
| Under the circumstances the crowd 
behaved with remarkable moderation. 
The grand stand that was burnt down 
was fully covered by insurance, and 
the lynched directors were cut down 
in time and are expected to recover. 
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The crowd dispersed quite peaceably 
when charged by two hundred 
mounted police. 

Sept. 15.—Blackleg Football. 

Every First League player having 
joined the strike the teams yesterday 
were composed of blacklegs. Their 
colour was betrayed by their bare 
knees. 

A new record was set up for the 
Chelsea ground. Two spectators only 
paid to see the match between 
Chelsea and Woolwich Arsenal. 

At Everton the contesting teams 
were driven from the ground by 
showers of broken bottles. Mr. 
Victor Grayson was an interested 
spectator. 

The Blackburn Rovers’ executive 
protected their blacklegs by providing 
two policemen to escort each player 
during the match. No goals were 
scored, as the custodians of the goal- 
keepers were selected from the most 
bulky members of the force. 

A tremendous’ sensation was 
created at Middlesboro’. The black- 
leg team put in the field not only 
received nothing for their services, 
but were all actually natives of 
Middlesboro’. This shows the sad 
straits the employers are put to in 
order to get players. Hitherto it has 
been unusual for any League team 
to play more than one local man. 

Sept. 22.—The Crisis: Special Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

A thrill ran through London this 
morning when it was announced that 
** Linesman,’’ ‘* Rover,’’ and ‘‘Corin- 
thian *’ are going out on strike sym- 
pathetically till the just claims of the 
players are allowed. It is not ex- 
pected that the directors can bear up 
against this crushing blow. Directly 
the news was communicated to Mr. 
Lioyp-Georag, he said, ‘‘ The gaiety 
of nations must not be diminished in 
this manner,’’ and instantly called 
on the Premier in Downing Street. 
It is understood that a special meet- 
ing of Parliament will be summoned. 
It is believed that the President of 
the Board of Trade has framed a Bill 
for the compulsory acquisition of all 
football grounds by the State. Other 
clauses in the measure provide that 
there shall be a minimum wage of 
£10 per match, that the working 
week shall not consist of more than 
two hours, that all refreshment bars 
be run on undenominational lines, 
and that Old-Age Public Houses 
should be given to all football pro- 
fessionals who attain the age of 
thirty. 





A Retreat For Diazoiists.—Coney 
Hatch. 





THE CYNOSURE. 


Wuew the train left the Temple 
there were five of us standing. At 
Charing Cross four of the blessed, 
sym athising perhaps with the suffer- 
ing humanity standing before them, 
or bored possibly with the bare 
idea of trains, left their seats to be 
taken by four of the said suffering 
humanity. I was one of the one 
that was left standing. 

Conceit is a loathsome and abomin- 
able thing, but there is something 
attractive about my personal ap- 
pearance. Editors themselves have 
often said to me, *‘ Contributor, old 
man, I wish I had your looks.’ 
** Eddy, old son,’’ I have answered, 
**I wish I had your brains.’’ Then 
we have shaken hands cordially, and 
they have said to me, “‘ Are you 
dining anywhere to-night?” ‘‘ No, 
I have answered, fixing my absent 
gaze upon anything but them. ‘‘ In- 
deed? *’ they have rejoined, incredu- 
lous; ‘‘ how hungry you will be by 
breakfast-time ! *’ 

This flattering opinion is not con- 
fined to editors, for I cannot think 
that the twenty-odd passengers in 
that third-class smoking car were all 
editors. There I stood in solitary 
majesty, the object of the critical 
inspection of twenty pairs of seated 
eyes. I was not a little pleased to 
notice the casual glances cast st me: 
but, when mere interest changed into 
restless admiration, I was almost 
proud. I noticed, however, that the 
enthusiasm seemed keenest at the far 
end of the car, where men craned 
forward from their seats to look at 
me, catch my eye, and smile their 
approval at me. But gradually their 
interest spread to the rest of the 
compartment, and, when I bowed 
my acknowledgments, they inclined 
their heads and moved their eye- 
brows in the direction of the opposite 
end of the car, a method of ex- 
pressing enthusiasm not usual among 
civilised peoples, but perhaps to be 
expected in an Ealing train. 

As these signs of appreciation con- 
tinued, I was, I confess, a little em- 
barrassed, the more so as they 
seemed to be expecting something 
from me. So clear did it at last 
become that they were anything but 
satisfied by my modest attitude of 
inactive deprecation, that I felt 
bound to take off my hat and en- 
deavour by suitable gesture to convey 
my vo | gratitude for their flatter- 
ing regard. Even then they were far 
from satisfied, so I saw that there 
was nothing for it but a speech. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ I said, ‘‘I thank 
you. Unaccustomed as I am . * ."’ 





No, that was not it, and their dis- 
appointment was now almost acute. 
The man nearest me, clearly repre- 
sentative of the general feeling, 
prodded me with his thumb, my 
regardless of the elementary prin- 
ciples of his nursery education, 
pointed therewith to the same far 
end of the car. Following that direc- 
tion, my eyes alighted upon the Guard 
standing there ready, aye ready, to 
open the doors when the proper time 
should arrive for the open-door 
policy. I took his meaning at once. 
Quick of perception, as only Ealing 
people can be, those passengers had 
seen that my rare beauty was not 
skin-deep, but was the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and invisible 
intellect. Their continued nodding 
and pointing were now explained. 
They were calling my attention to 
the Guard and were indicating to me 
a subject for my oration. They 
wanted, in short, a final and authori- 
tative opinion from me on the late 
Railway Crisis, and I was ready to 
gratify them. 

** Yes, my masters,’’ I said, ‘‘ ob- 
serve that unhappy and downtrodden 
official, type of a system which 
drains the life-blood of the poor em- 
ployé to put money into the pocket 
of the wealthy employer. Wad it 
not been for the splendid Bett . . .”’ 

It was no good trying to deceive 
myself. They were not enjoying this 
because it was not what they wanted. 
I had probably taken the unpopular 
view. 

** Need I say,’’ I continued hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ need I say that this is only 
my sarcasm? Need I assure you 
that I should be the last to support 
a movement of idlers and malcon- 
tents, a movement devised solely to 
upset the comfort of the community ? 

ad it not been for the Sesteniite 
Bet...” 

It was not to be done. It was 
impossible to satisfy those Ealing 
men, and at this point I was unmis- 
takably interrupted by the Quiet Man 
in the Corner (how do the Quiet Men 
always manage to get the eorners?) 
who had hitherto sat aloof. At the 
sacrifice of all the prejudices and tra- 
ditions which have made the Anglo- 
Saxon race what it is, at the cost of 
lis British manhood and indepen- 
dence, in violation of all those un- 
written laws which forbid English- 
men under what circumstances soever 
to speak to a stranger in a railwa 
carriage, he brought himself to ad- 
dress me. ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir,’’ he 
said, *‘ but I think that they are 
trying to point out to you that there 
is a seat unoccupied at the other end 
of the compartment.") 
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HARD TIMES FOR DOCTORS. 


Tuts ts Not 4 Portce Trap, BUT ONLY UNEMPLOYED MEDICAL MEN WAITING ALONG THE BriguTow RoaD ON THE OFF-CHANCE OF & MOTOR-CAR ACCIDENT. 


_ 








HYMN TO A HACK. 


[Encougaging him with the reflection that even the motor-bus will 
one day in turn be supplanted. ] 
Bus horse! you have a faint and weary eye, 
As if the pomp of Regent Street's apparel 
Fatigued the heart of one who has to ply 
From Maida Vale upon an empty barrel; 
I think you deprecate our modern show, 
And muse, perhaps, on old familiar faces, 
The partners of that pole, who long ago 
Went to the dogs, but left behind their traces: 


At times a cynic laughter curls your lip; 
Of frantic hurry no profound adorer, 
It must be that you mock the mad pip-pip, 
And spurn the mo-bus for a spavined roarer; 
Often, 1 think, at home (your final cruise 
Completed), ere you sate a well-earned hunger, 
The Pegasus of some suburban mews, 
You harp on happy days when you were younger. 


“No * Arrow’ cleft the unpolluted air,": 

I hear you say, “‘ before these brows were furrowed ; 
No Tube detached the all too faithless fare, 

The Piccadilly blowpipe was unburrowed ; 
A thing of beauty then, a barb sublime, 

With ‘ Angels’ white and blue I bowled to Fulham, 
And when I slithered on the Chelsea slime 

What crowds would quarrel for my reins and pull ‘em. 


** Where are they now—the boys that hauled my head? 
The timid maids that diagnosed my cut knees? 
Gone to behold a coarser liquid shed 
And stanch the wounds of petrol-driven ‘ Putneys ’! ”’ 
Thus, or in some such wise, 1 think you mourn; 
But, if the case be so, forbear to dodder; 
Remember ‘‘ Kismet,’’ my Arabian-born, 
Cheer up, and put away your unchumped fodder. 


Bethink you every pageant has its day; 
Unknown conductors weekly come to work us; 
The panting ‘‘ Pioneers ’’ shall pass awa 
And cease to square the edge of Oxford Circus; 
Soon shall our high mid-heaven cabs come on; 
Soon on an unsuspecting City’s toppers 
Celestial ‘* Pilots,’’ with their gear-chains gone, 
From cloudy heights shall come explosive croppers. 





More Commercial Candour. 
“ Previous to our annual fire . . . 10,000 imported Turkish cigarettes, 
218. 1,000; 7 gross briar pipes, 6d. line, 35s. gross,” Ac., &c. 
Adet. in “ Tobacco Journal.” 
This seems fair notice for the Insurance Companies. 


Headlines from ‘‘ The Daily Express.” 
*“*18 Montus amona CrocopILes. 
Pror. Kocn’s Cure ror Sieepina-Sickness.”’ 


Surely there is nothing new in this. Travellers have 
often told us that people who make a habit of going to 








bed in a nest of crocodiles never oversleep themselves. 
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THE NEW BATTLE OF 
LIMERICK. 


A PUBLIC meeting, convened under 
the joint auspices of the 
Irish League, the Gaelic League, 
and the Sinn Fein, was held in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, on Saturday last, 
to protest against the dispropor- 
tionate attention paid to a frivolous 
form of verse conneétted with one 
Irish town, and to promote the sub- 
stitution of better forms associated 
with other Irish towns of equal if not 


superior importance. The chair was 
taken by Mr. W. B. Years, and 
amongst those present were Dr. 


Dovucias Hype, Mr. Bernarp Saaw, 
Mr. Tim Hearty, M.P., Mr. Wittiam 
tepMOND, M.P., Mr. Georce A. 
BirmincuamM, Mr. Dev- 


United | 


lthat Saxons could and did write 


them. (Profound and sympathetic 
sensation.) For his part, he won- 
| dered that, this being the case, the 
people of Limerick could sleep in 
their beds or rest in their graves. 
| (Renewed sensation.) Speaking for 
| himself, he could not bear to think 
that an Irish name should be applied 
to a form of verse within the capa- 
city of a foreign rhymer. Irish verse 
should be so steeped in Celtic 
glamour that only a Gael could write 
or understand it. With the meet- 
ing’s kind indulgence he would pro- 
ceed to read to them his idea of what 
a Limerick should be :— 





“Tt was an old grey fellow of Innisfree, 
Who built him a cabin of wattles and clay, 
And so long did he'sleep 








meeting protected by a bodyguard 
of leprechauns. 

What remained of the chair was 
then taken by Dr. Doveias Hype, 
who proceeded to address the meet- 
ing in High Erse, which was inter- 
preted (no one knows whether ac- 
curately or not) by Mr. StTerHen 
Gwynn. He concluded by reciting 
with terrible gusto a brief but suffi- 
cient effort of his own, in, 80 to 
speak, its native pewter. This effu- 
sion, to which Dr. Hype has given 
the name of a ‘‘ Connacht,’’ Mr. 
Gwynn Englished amid loud catcalls 
of artistic appreciation. 

Mr. Ginnett, M.P., the famous 
cow-puncher, condemned in passion- 
ate terms the preferential treatment 
accorded to the Limerick. Cattle- 





Lin, M.P., Mr. Srepnen | 


driving demanded a 





Gwynn, M.P., Mr. Vic- 
tor Grayson, M.P., Mr. 
GINNELL, M.P., Sir 
Tuomas Lipton, Bart., 
and the Playboy of the 
West. 

Mr. Yeats opened the 
proceedings by reading 
letters and telegrams 
from several distinguished 
persons who were unable 
to be present. 

Mr. ABRAHAM STOKER, 
author of The Watter’s 
Mou, and other Hiber- 
nian hieroglyphs, _ tele- 
graphed: ‘‘ Regret ex- | 
tremely — engaged on 
finishing new Vampire 
romance—unable to at- 














| lyrical ecstasy never 
mw |found in the form 
i /associated with that 
“ decayed city. What 
they wanted was a 
‘“‘ Kilkenny ’’ (more cat- 
calls from the gallery) or 
a ‘‘ Cork.’”’ He appealed 
to the poets and poetesses 
of Ireland to supply this 
erying need. 

Mr. Victor Grayson, 
M.P., rising from the 
body of the hall, was 
understood to say that, 
while he agreed in the 
main with Mr. GINNELL, 
he considered Ireland’s 
prime need to be not 
Corks, but bottles. 








Gre. mrerasd 





Mr. Tim HEALtyY’sS 





tend—have never won a 
Limerick prize.’’ 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., wrote: *‘ Why only 
Limericks ? Why not 
a Galway or a T.P.-rary?”’ 

Mr. Georce Moore telegraphed : 
‘* Quite impossible to sing Limericks 
to the music of PaLestrina.’”’ 

Letters of regret were also received 
from the Hon. Cartes Parsons 





FANCY PICTURE AT THE COOKERY EXHIBITION, ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Awalitinc THE Verpict or THE Masrer. 


rising was the signal for 
reloading. The labourers 
who brought the bricks 
having all left the hall, 








In the bee-loud glade 
That the owls had builded their nest in his 


locks, 
Filling the fibrous dimness with long genera- 
tions of eyes.” 


Upon the restoration of something 





(inventor of the marine turbine), | approximating to order, Mr. Saaw 
Cardinal Loaur, Professor Manarry,|rose. Was it not time, he asked, 
and Mr. Brrrewt, M.P. that this kind of mystical bunkum 

Mr. Years, in his opening remarks,| was stamped out? Nothing had 
observed that there was nothing in-|done so much harm to Ireland and 
herently wrong with the Limerick, | its great cause as the Celtic glamour 
except that it rhymed and occasion-|and all its attendant discomforts 
ally scanned. Rather than substi-|The Irish mind was naturally 
tute exotic forms, of which they| shrewd and healthy, and he for one 
knew nothing, thus providing a| protested against the balderdash 
remedy worse than the disease, he | which a little knot of idlers put forth 
would suggest a drastic revision of|as its typical products. (Howls of 
the Limerick. (Cries of Hurroo! | indignation.) For his part, he hoped 
from Mr. Witu1am Repmonp.) Re-| that the good Limericks would con- 
suming, Mr. Yeats said that perhaps|tinue to be attributed to Irish 
the most deadly criticism that could | writers, no matter who wrote them. 
be brought against Limericks was| At this point Mr. Yeats left the 








the witty and amiable 
Member for North Louth let down a 
portable steel grille and began his 
remarks. Looking round this huge 
gathering, he said, packed as it was 
with ‘‘ statesmen’’ and poets and 
professional patriots, the conviction 
was forced upon him that what his 
poor country most conspicuously 
lacked was intelligence. 

Ten explosive minutes having 
passed, Mr. Heaty resumed. It was 
not the metre of the Limerick, he 
said, that was at fault; it was its 
essentially English dress. The addi- 
tion of a few Irish words, or the use 
of a little Irish spelling, would, he 
thought, meet the case. In order to 


illustrate his meaning he had, during 
one of his more genial intervals, pre- 
pared an example, which, with the 
kind permission of the leading marks- 
men present, he would proceed tu 
read, although he must admit that 
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if his own comfort was consulted 
he should entrust the trifle to the 
custody of a phonograph. He then 
began to read the following lines : — 
“ There was a stout chief named O'Conchobar, 
Who in Galway was held in éimall honchobar, 
Now he lives in the Strand 
On the fat of the land, 

And—” 

The last line was lost for ever 
owing to external causes. Several 
minutes elapsed before the furniture 
was replaced. 

Silence having been again secured, 
an inspector of the Royal Humane 
Society was flung on the plat- 
form, and presented Mr. HEaty 
with a medal for valour, shortly 
after which the meeting broke up 
with the tactful assistance of the 
splendid hose of the Dublin Fire 
Brigade. 





THE BETTER WAY. 


Mr. CHarLes Manners contributed 
a luminous and pathetic letter to 
the Sunday Times of November 3, 
pointing out what incalculable bene- 
fits would have accrued to the cause 
of high Art if the money wasted on 
the L.C.C. steamboats had been de- 
voted to Grand Opera in English. 

Various gentlemen, while support- 
ing Mr. CHarLtes MANNERS’S view 
that the money spent on the Thames 
steamboats has been wasted, differ 
widely as to the way in which it 
ought to have been laid out. 

Mr. Witi1am Arcuer is of the 
opinion that had the steamboat 
money been available for the support 
of a Free Theatre, it would enable 
the promoters of that scheme to re- 
tain the services of such expensive 
artists as Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER, 
Mr. Berersonm Tree, Litrie Tic, 
and (for incidental music) Madame 
Metpa, M. Paperewsk1, and Signor 
Caruso. 

Mr. A. C. Benson suggests that if 
only the money had been placed at 
his disposal he could be assured of 
enough, or nearly enough, paper and 
ink to transmit all his thoughts to 
posterity. 





From the Limerick Coupon of an 
advertising Jewellery Co. 


“There was a Nigger named Sam Lee, 
Who lived in Gold Coast near Sham Zee, 
Ile said, though I am old 
I can dig Gold Coast Gold. 
(Fill last line upon back.)” 
We have tried this supine position, 
which certainly ought to assist the 
imagination, and we have worked 
hard to catch the rhythmic movement 
of that first line :— 
“There was a Niggér named Sam Ete"; 
but we can do nothing with it. 
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Revenue Officer (to Captain, just arrived). “Is your sHip’s CarGo MIXED?” 
Irish Captain (very cheery). “It 18, sor, very Bir or ir!” 











FIRST PRIZE. 
(An Islington Idyll.) 
Dame with the eyes of Zeus’s queen, 
A silken trophy on your brow, 
With what humility of mien 
Among your conquered peers, oh 
cow, 
You stand and suck 
Enormous mouthfuls from a pail of 
muck | 


Yours was a triumph most supreme : 
The Paris who acclaimed you first, 
Disdaining divers fairs that seem 
As lovely and as like to burst, 
Unswayed by greed, 
From sheer conviction handed you 
the swede. 


And yet that overweening air 
Which marks a chsmpion’s fame 
in man— 





You have it not, nor seem to care 
(Your muzzle being merged in 
bran) 
When yokels come 
And prod you rather rudely in the 
tum. 


Nor yours to squander time and ink 
On callisthenics, nor to bruit 
What diet turned your nose so pink, 
Nor how that under-rated fruit 
Of Mother Earth, 
The mangold-wurzel, swelled your 
monstrous girth. 


Here is a parable for pride! 
Oh would that other cracks who 
bear 
The burden of a bulging side 
Would cultivate your modest air, 
And count it rot 
To look so big about a champion pot! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. G. 8S. Srreer was born out of due time. His 
baffled Genius designed him for a Regency exquisite, and 
his own trained habits have but emphasised the uncon- 
geniality of an age on which his finer qualities are 
wasted. Gzorce by name and Georgian by nature, his 
body may wander forlornly amid a motor-bus environ- 
ment, but his spirit is away there in the 18th and early 
19th centuries, moving among The Ghosts of Piccadilly, 
aa he calls the fascinating book that Messrs. CoNSTABLE 
have published in a form worthy of its matter. There 
is surely no living writer more fitted to perform this act 
of piety to the memory of that other Georce (BRuMMEL), 
of ‘‘ Monk ’’ Lewis, of the Great Duke, or of ‘‘ Old Q.”’ 
Like the good artist he is, Mr. Srreer does his work 
cleanly and easily, without insistence, without needless 
sacrifice of energy. The thin vein of cynicism which 
may be traced in his modern social studies is wanting 
here. His satire is of the most humane; all other being 
forbidden by loyalty to a period with which his temper 
is so closely in touch. fr. Srreet has essayed and 
accomplished more difficult tasks, but none better 
suited to a style in which the personal note is always 
dominant. Long may it be before he joins the company 
of his beloved ghosts; long ere he becomes transparent, 
and ceases to throw a shadow from that corporeal form 
which is among the most alluring features of the 
Piccadilly of to-day. 





The cover of Mr. Oxtpmzapow his book, 

The Scoundrel (G. Ricuarps), deceives by its look, 

For under the title’s bright goid upon red 

Is framed a delightfully feminine head, 

And *‘ A scoundrel! ’’ you ery in bewilderment.  ‘‘ No! 
It cannot, it cannot, it cannot be so! "! 


Your fears are unfounded: you turn to the plot, 
And quickly discover that scoundrel she’s not, 
But a charmingly guileless young person instead, 
Who turns the young hero’s romantic young head, 
And he woos, having fallen in love with her face, 
And he does it with delicate humour and grace. 


And the Scoundrel—the real one—won't leave ‘em alone; 
He ’s the cleverest scoundrel that ever was known; 
Original, cultured in word and in act, 

Distinctly a lovable scoundrel—in fact, 

If I were desirous of being one, he 

Is exactly the sort 1'd endeavour to be. 





That a young girl should conceive a sudden and relent- 
less passion for the father of her fiancé is a situation that, 
whether in fact or fiction, is fortunately as rare as it is 
repellent. This is what happens to Lady Brigit Mead 
in the Baroness von Hutten’s new novel The Halo 
(Meruven). To escape from her mother, whom she 
loathes, and her other suitors, who either bore or disgust 
her, she allows herself to be engaged, without convic- 
tion, to the rather colourless son of a famous fiddler, a 
man of Norman blood, who, however, had no more claim 
to association with the Conqueror than was to be found 
in the fact that his parents, plain peasant folk, lived in 
Falaise, the Conqueror’s birthplace. We are asked to 
believe that the fastidious girl is immediately prostrated 
by the attractions of this maestro, loud of dress, florid of 
manners and appearance. It may have been his genius 
as a musician that had made previous ladies respond to 





the appeal of his susceptible heart. But we are ex- 
pressly informed that it was his personality rather than 
his music that overwhelmed the Lady Brigit. Here is the 
slipshod sentence that tells us so:—‘‘ As she listened, 
her love for music quite subordinated to her strange 
interest in the mere man.’’ <The fiddler’s distraction 
between loyalty to his son and passion for his lover is 
admirably presented. Passion is about to prevail, but a 
sudden revulsion of feeling is caused by the death of his 
peasant wife, a type of woman, well portrayed, who to 
the virtues of domesticity adds an amiable tolerance of 
the foibles of her exalted husband. But this ending has 
a false air of finality. We know well that there can be 
no finality of sentiment with this middle-aged flatterer. 

In spite of its morbidity and the unlovableness of most 
of its chief characters, it must be admitted that the book 
holds our attention. The author has an understanding 
eye, and a hand whose touch is light; but she lacks self- 
criticism; she writes with perhaps too much ease and 
confidence, as if her early successes had a little spoiled 
her. I could have wished too that she had given more play 
to that pretty gift of humour which shows so pleasantly 
in her picture of the golden wedding at Falaise. 





Born in Waterloo year, Suirtey Brooks was articled 
to his uncle, a solicitor at Oswestry. It was one 
of his flashes of humour that, being christened 
CHarRLEs WILLIAM, he, when he came of full age, called 
himself Suirtey, and is so known in history. Though 
bound to the law, his bent was for journalism. Among 
miscellaneous engagements he became the principal 
contributor to one of the long list of weekly comic 
papers which under various names pursued the com- 
mon object of ‘* wiping out ’’ the amiable, harmless—and 
after these more than sixty years of public approval one 
may perhaps add—necessary Punch. The *‘ Man in the 
Moon ”’ went the way of other aspirants on this pathway, 
and in course of time Surrtey Brooks, who had distin- 
guished himself by a particularly venomous attack on 
Mr. Punch, was gathered to that magnanimous person’s 
fold. Mr. G. S. Layarp edits The Life, Letters and 
Diaries of Shirley Brooks (Pirman). To quote one of his 
own characteristic remarks, otherwise addressed, Mr. 
LaYARD’s commentaries on passing events in the life of 
his hero “‘ read rather jejunely.’’ Happily he came into 
possession of some diaries written by Brooxs with 
the avowed intention of compiling his autobiography. 
Also there are batches of letters, some, it is true, a little 
trivial and commonplace for the fierce light that beats 
on the printed page. On the whole, the portly volume 
presents a fair portrait of the broad-minded, large- 
hearted man whose self-sacrificing domesticity did not 
pom suppress a tendency to Bohemianism, who toiled 
terribly in the service of the paper with which his name 
will ever be associated, who, loving work and also play, 
burnt the candle at both ends, its light being cellent 
blown out before he reached his 60th year. On the 
morning of February 23, 1874, the printer’s boy from 
Bouverie Street was waiting in the hall at 6, Kent 
Terrace, Regent’s Park. Beside him, silent, unseen, 
was another messenger. The boy got his ‘‘ copy,’’ and 
as Suirtey Brooks laid down the pen, Death called him, 
and he quietly fared forth. 


— > 








An unfortunate fagon de parler. 


“Mr. Macara had no difficulty in expressing the opinion that, as he 
saw them, there is nothing in the Chicago warehouses to prevent the 
meat supply arriving in this country from being viewed. as otherwise 
than pure and wholesome.”—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
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